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Justice in the face of apathy 


By Natasha Laurence, Editor 


“The best lack all con- 
viction, while the worst 
are full of passionate 
intensity.” 
William Butler Yeats 


Last month Edmonton 
Street News published the 
story of Randy Fryingpan. 
The seventeen-year-old was 
brutally assaulted by EPS 
Constable Mike Wasylyshen, 
the son of Police Chief Bob 
Wasylyshen, while several 
other EPS officers looked on. 
Const. Wasylyshen used a 
taser on Randy numerous 
times. Although the incident, 
which took place in the mid- 
dle of the night in Northeast 
Edmonton, occurred 15 
months ago, a complaint 
against the officers, filed by 
Randy’s mother, Marilyn, is 
still under investigation by the 
Edmonton Police Service. 

There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about what happened. 

There are several eyewit- 
nesses (readily available by 
phone) medical reports, the 
automatic digital record on 


Constable Wasylyshen’s taser 
gun, and pictures of Randy’s 
injuries taken by Marilyn. If 
Constable Wasylyshen was a 
civilian he would have been 
charged with assault long ago. 
Instead, he remains on active 
duty as an EPS officer with no 
sign that he will ever be held 
accountable for his actions. 

Pardon me for yelling, 
but WHAT THE HELL IS 
GOING ON IN THIS CITY! 
HAVE WE LOST OUR 
F#$**ing MINDS! I can’t 
take it anymore — too many 
people in positions of power 
with the EPS, the Edmonton 
Police Commission, the City 
Council and the media have 
neither courage nor integrity. 
Are they afraid of the Chief 
of Police? Are they afraid of 
their peers? Do they worry 
about their own security? 
Their jobs? Their good 
names? Is there not one per- 
son with a backbone in the 
whole bunch? 

Iam a 45-year-old mother 
of six. I’m not a trained jour- 
nalist and, no, I don’t have a 
criminal record. When I came 
to work in the inner city four 


years ago, | had no idea I 
would become so obsessed 
with police accountability. 
And to be honest, I wish I 
wasn’t; there are so many 
other, less distressing things 
to think about. But, seriously, 
how much can a person ig- 
nore? Brutality, lying (at all 
levels), complete disregard 
for the law, arrogance, disre- 
spect — seemingly good peo- 
ple aiding in the cover-up of 
outrageous crimes, profes- 
sionals and politicians turning 
their backs on victims. It all 
makes me sick at heart. 
Maybe everyone in a po- 
sition of power needs to sit 
down with someone who has 
been beaten by a police of- 
ficer and talk to them for 
awhile. Maybe they need to 
hear the stories for them- 
selves. Maybe they need to 
see the trauma, the tears, the 
loss of hope in the eyes of 
these people. Maybe then 
some sense of responsibility 
would kick in. Or maybe they 
need to feel the taser them- 
selves or to experience, just 
for a moment, the powerless- 


ness of being beyond the pro- 


tection of the law because 
the law-enforcer is your as- 
sailant. 

On the other hand, 
maybe the only hope is to 
look beyond Edmonton’s 
civic leaders for justice. 

Section 30 of the Al- 
berta Police Act, entitled 
Ministerial Intervention, al- 
lows the Solicitor General to 
intervene in the workings of 
municipal police service if, 
in the opinion of the minis- 
ter, a municipality “is not 
providing or maintaining 
adequate and effective polic- 
ing services.” According to 
the office of the Solicitor 
General, a request for min- 
isterial intervention can be 
made simply by writing a 
letter outlining the concerns. 
I'd be willing to do that. 

Should this fail to 
accomplish justice, a further 
option is to seek redress in- 
ternationally. The UN Con- 
vention against Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment, ratified in De- 
cember of 1984, defines tor- 
ture as any act by which se- 


vere pain or suffering, 
whether mental or physical is 
intentionally inflicted on a 
person for the purpose of get- 
ting information, punishing, 
intimidating or coercing, or 
for any reason based on dis- 
crimination of any kind and 
the pain and suffering is in- 
flicted by or at the instigation 
of a public official or other 
person acting in an official 
capacity. 

Article 16 of the Conven- 
tion states: Each State Party 
shall undertake to prevent in 
any territory under its juris- 
diction other acts of cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment 
or punishment which do not 
amount to torture as defined 
in article 1, when such acts are 
committed by or at the insti- 
gation of or with the consent 
or acquiescence of a public 
official or other person acting 
in an official capacity. 

That sounds like the 
situation in Edmonton to me 
and, if it’s difficult for Ed- 
monton officials to recognize 
that, it might be time to get the 
UN involved. WE 


Housing needed all year round not just in winter 


By Linda Dumont 


As I looked at the figures 
the government is spending 
on emergency shelter for the 
homeless, it became appar- 
ent that it wouldn’t cost 
much more to house the 
same individuals in hotels 
for the nights the shelters are 
open. 

There appears to be 
something shortsighted 
about waiting until there is 
an acute emergency situa- 
tion, like when the tempera- 
tures plunge to below minus 


25 degrees Celsius, and then 
taking action. The same peo- 
ple who are suddenly the fo- 
cus of attention, and consid- 
ered worthy of spending a few 
hundred thousand dollars on, 
were homeless when the 
weather was warm, too. 

Low welfare rates and low 
minimum wages, coupled 
with the rising cost of hous- 
ing, are contributing factors. 
Wouldn’t it be preferable to 
dole out a welfare cheque that 
actually covers the real cost 
of housing? That way, the 
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people who are capable of 
finding and maintaining hous- 
ing could live indoors (they 
might actually prefer it). The 
shelters like the George Spady 
Centre, the Herb Jamieson 
Centre and the Women’s 
Emergency Accommodation 
Centre would be housing only 
the chronically homeless, and 
the people faced with emer- 
gency situations, newcomers 
to the city, etc. 

With proper housing and 
enough money to meet basic 
needs such as food, clothing, 
and if they’re going to get 
jobs, bus tickets, and maybe 
even the outrageous luxury of 
a telephone, people on welfare 
might just be able to focus at- 
tention on finding employ- 
ment rather than finding soup- 


lines and food banks. 


But lack of “affordable” 
housing is a huge barrier for 
many people because they 
need an address to get welfare. 


As | visited the emer- 
gency shelters, | saw some 
people who were under the 
influence of alcohol, but 
they were a minority. I saw 
people with their workboots 
beside their mats, men who 
needed a wake-up call at 
5:30 in the morning to get to 
the casual labour office, and 
a man who recently moved 
to Alberta from another 
province. Another man told 
me he spends his days in the 
library reading. He’s trying 
to get into upgrading. 

I also looked at the stats 
on how many units of new 
housing are being put up 
through the Edmonton 
Housing Trust Fund. What I 
have yet to see is the balance 
sheet. When you keep ac- 
counts, you always subtract 
the losses from the gains to 
get an accurate picture. For 
example, when Urban 
Manor was put up, it re- 





placed four houses that at one 
time housed up to 15 people, 
and the old Urban Manor was 
closed, too, so there were no 
units of housing gained at all. 
Not even total replacement 
housing was gained. 

And Cunningham Place, 
the Native Counselling facil- 
ity, could be considered re- 
placement housing for the 
loss of the Locke Apartment, 
plus the houses that were on 
the lots where it is built, and 
a few crack houses that were 
shut down last year. 

Adding another 90 units 
when the new Hope Mission — 
is built won’t solve the home- 
less crisis for next winter if 
the Cromdale Hotel and a few 
other older buildings are 
closed down. 

Guaranteed, there will still 
be people to freeze on the 
streets in 2005, and the warm- 
ing centre will be opened as 
an emergency measure. 


Fire Station 


By Linda Dumont 

As an emergency meas- 
ure, the local Fire Station 
No. 1 at 10351-96 Street has 
been opened as a warming 
centre when temperatures 
plunge below -25 degrees 
Celsius (including the wind 
chill factor) and the shelters 
are approaching 90 per cent 
capacity. The first night the 
station was open, Jan. | 
2004, 33 people came, Jan. 
2 there were 49 people, Jan. 
3 there were 60 people and 
on Jan. 4, 57 came for shel- 
ter. With some crowding, the 
station can shelter a maxi- 
mum of 100 people. 

Karen McAree from 
Community Services has 
been doing shifts working 
overnight at the fire station. 
She said, “It’s not the first 
choice for shelter, but for 
some it’s the only choice. 
Couples can’t find shelter 
together anywhere else, and 
some of the people here are 
barred from the shelters.” 

McAree said some of the 
people have jobs, and they 


know someone will get them 
up in time for work. People 
lie on the floor, using extra 
blankets for padding, with 
their belongings beside them 
A few couples cuddle to- 
gether. 

Artist John Robillard, who 
came to the fire station with 
his girlfriend, said, “We feel 
safer here.” The two left their 
apartment after another per- 
son there turned violent. 

Karen Carlson from the 
City Emergency Response 
said, “We’re offering them 
space and community serv- 
ices is doing the rest. We are 
housing them on our appara- 
tus floor so we had to put up 
a fence to separate them from 
the rest of the fire station for 
safety reasons. We keep the 
station operational with 
trucks coming and going all 
night.” 

Harry Oswin from the 
city’s community services 
said the fence was ordered at 
the request of fire officials. In 
spite of the trucks going in 


ens aS a warminc 


and out, the fire station is 
quieter and warmer than the 
LRT station which was open 
as a warming station for 20 
extremely cold nights last 
winter. 

The station is open be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. Peo- 
ple are given blankets, which 
have been supplied by the 
Salvation Army and the Red 
Cross, but no mats. Coffee 
and water are supplied, as 
well as port-a-potties. Police 
and security guards are on 
hand, so even people who 
have been drinking or using 
are allowed in. 

“We have had some pretty 
intoxicated people, but 
we’ve been able to settle 
them down,” said Oswin. 

Oswin said the need for a 
warming station will disap- 
pear by next winter once the 
Hope Mission addition 
comes on line providing 130 
more shelter spaces. There 
were 52 spaces added last 
year through the trailer at the 
Herb Jamieson Centre. 
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centre 


Fire Station Number 1 opened as a warm- 
ing centre for the first week of January. 
Once the weather warmed up, it wasn’t in 
use. 


A sign on the sidewalk lets people know 
that the warming centre is open. They 
then knock on the back door to be 
allowed inside 
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The politics of conditional compassion 


By Archibald Postlewaite 


“I like sleeping on the groun. That way I 
can t fall any further” Anonymous 
The low winter sun has plunged out of sight. 
The light of a partially veiled moon is reflected on 
the snow; it is not completely dark, merely black 
and white. The tight curtains of trees hide the city 
on either side. There is no wind on this early Janu- 
ary evening - just still, bitter cold. Dog owners, 
few and far between, diligently walk along a trail 
beaten in the snow, distracted only by the sound of 
their own footsteps. 
There’s no doubt about it: Edmonton owns 
a phenomenal network of parks and trails. This is 
clear to anyone who already enjoys the peace and a 
chance to connect with nature. For an ever-grow- 
ing number of Edmontonians the river valley is a 
quiet harbor in the sea of daily life. 
But the river valley also holds another real- 
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Federal Politics: 


Exciting Times — Get Involved 

These are exciting times in Canadian federal poli- 
tics. For over ten years now, Canadians have called for 
greater accountability for all elected officials and have 
made their voices heard, through making many changes 
in the political landscape. 

With the newly-established Conservative Party of 
Canada, there is a movement back to three federalist 
parties as even the provincially based separatist Bloc 
Québecois is rethinking its options. This means that 
(Canadians have clearer political choices available. The 
main national parties are the Conservative Party, the 
Liberal Party and the New Democratic Party. 

In Canadian federal politics, everyone can partici- 
pate in the process. One doesn't have to be a lawyer to 
be a serious political participant. Many of those are per- 
sons like me, from modest beginnings reflecting the di- 
versity of the backgrounds of our communities in the 
House of Commons. 

The new Conservative Party leadership race will 
begin in early 2004. During that same period, candi- 
dates for all political parties to represent 308 ridings for 
the 2004 federal election will also be selected by their 
respective party constituency associations. | have 
proudly represented Edmonton East since 1997. There 
js still much that | wish to do so | would like to continue 
my work advocating for the best interests of the citizens 
of Edmonton East. 

In these exciting times in federal politics, | encour- 
age all to become involved with the political process. 
Join the party that appears to best reflect your views. 
You can make a significant contribution to the demo- 
cratic process through participating in the selection of 
the person or party to represent you in the upcoming 
federal election. We are very fortunate to live in a coun- 
try where change can be effected through democratic 
processes. Do not take democracy for granted; get in- 
volved. 
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ity. Those of us who walk the main trails, follow- 
ing the ribbons of asphalt or gravel, walk on the 
edge of a hidden world - a fragmented and eclectic 
community of people who, for a lack of a better 
place, find shelter in the valley. 

Most of us regular users are aware that peo- 
ple sleep here but few realize the extent of that sub- 
culture. The valley has a large network of unoffi- 
cial paths criss-crossing the terrain like an imper- 
fect grid. Campsites are scattered along the river 
sheltered by vegetation, the riverbank, bridges and 
other structures suitable to provide shelter. The best 
camping spots are sought after and campers who 
are dislodged by the police quickly find another 
place to hide. Most structures are kept low, close 
to the ground to avoid detection. Many times the 
camps are taken apart and supplies hidden in the 
bush until the next night. 

At sundown you can see the valley dwellers 
moving towards the river to re-emerge sometime 
the next morning. People form small associations 
for protection and valley-wise campers know the 
areas where the police tend to be more aggressive 
and where they are unofficially tolerated. As a 
result, dog walkers remain relatively unaware. 

The valley is the first obvious choice for 
anyone broke who comes to town and needs a place 
to sleep. The booming Alberta economy has inter- 
mittently attracted large numbers of migrant work- 
ers. Some end up in the river valley. Other valley 
dwellers are locals - the victims of a serious lack of 
affordable housing. Many simply cannot afford a 
place to call their own. 

There is more than one reason for the unde- 
niable attraction of the river valley to a homeless 
person. Aid in this city comes with serious strings 
attached. Once a vagrant person decides to ask for 
help, elementary human dignity can pretty much 
be kissed goodbye. Shelters are impersonal and de- 
humanizing. People are crammed into rows of bunk 
beds, belongings are routinely stolen and weaker 


people are vulnerable to abuse. One can only fall 
asleep late and is kicked out of the building before 
sunup in winter. The valley offers a faint illusion of 
independence - many prefer the option of disap- 
pearing to the pernicious attacks on their dignity 
that come with shelter living. 

It has often been suggested that people are 
kept out of the official shelters because of a lack of 
facilities. That is, of course, the truth and the sad 
reality. However, there are a fair number of people 
who, having experienced the hospitality of the Herb 
Jamieson and /or the George Spady Centre, have 
decided that they’re better off in the valley. A shel- 
ter is not a home. 

But when winter comes, only the most hard- 
ened people dare to find refuge outside. These peo- 
ple cope as they can. An old mattress dragged along 
will provide extra warmth, cardboard boxes will 
add a tiny bit of insulation, layers of clothing, old 
blankets and sleeping bags will have to do. Then 
it’s pretty much holding on until the morning comes. 
For the remainder, the shelters will have to do. 

So, it’s January - freezing time in the river 
valley and congestion time in shelter town. Out of 
compassion, emergency shelters will be improvised. 
Church groups, who fearlessly pick up the pieces 
when the provincial government has abdicated its 
responsibilities, will attempt to carry the burden. 
In Alberta, low taxes are more important than the 
most elementary of human dignity. 

Once again the shelters are full. Once again, 
compassionate citizens will not accept that some 
of our brothers and sisters will have to freeze in the 
valley while others will oppose that compassion, 
fearing for the safety of their beloved communi- 
ties. Once again, some, almost always in shame, 
will suffer in silence. 

Yes, January is here and there is no doubt 
about it. It is cold. Fear not, your gas rebate is al- 
ready taken care of. 


Comments from Cec 


By Cec Garfin 


I have been a writer, distributor and vendor 
for eight years with Our Voice, the street 
newsmagazine, and now am in the same capacity 
with Edmonton Street News. 

The present editor of Our Voice has taken a 
new approach to the paper. He has switched from 
local personal and social issues to global themes 
such as the environment, crime, music, technology 
and different cultures. A number of his new writers 
are university educated and write stories at that level 
which some of the readers told me they find hard to 
understand. 

Edmonton Street News has taken the position 
that Our Voice used to have, and is partially written 
by former Our Voice writer Linda Dumont and 
edited by former Our Voice editor Natasha 
Laurence. The articles reflect social positions, local 
problems and people faced with hardship or crisis - 





handicapped, homeless, jobless, children, etc. 
Edmonton Street News complements Our 

Voice, giving a different viewpoint, and is not 
competing with it. Each paper has its own place. 

For those worried about competition and survival, 
think about Vue and See magazines, or the 
Edmonton Sun, which was given less than a year to 
exist, but has survived for 25 years. 

In conclusion, we appreciate the public support 
for Edmonton Street News and still expect loyal 
Our Voice supporters to continue their support. 


NEED MONEY? 
Sign up to be a vendor 


Sell Edmonton Street 
News 





By Linda Dumont 


The gymnasium of 


Strathcona Baptist 
Church is the first of four 
sites to open as a 45-bed 
overnight shelter for the 
homeless, as part of a 
temporary Out of the 
Cold Project funded by 
the Edmonton Housing 
Trust Fund. 


People start arriving at 
about 9:30 every evening and 
are given a blanket and select 
their mats for the night. There 
is a hot evening meal of soup 
or other donated food and be- 
fore people leave by 8:00 a.m. 
they are served a hot break- 
fast and given a bag lunch. 

Project director, Anne Lea, 
says, “The whole idea is to 
show Christian hospitality. 
We want to treat them as 
guests. I’m amom and my son 
is 23. Some of his friends have 
been on the street. There’s no 
place on the south side that 
provides meals.” 

Out of the Cold started as 
a pilot project last winter with 
two churches, each open for 
six weeks from Feb. until the 
end of March, 2003. This year 
the project began December 
22 with four churches in- 
volved: Strathcona Baptist 
Church, Knox-Metropolitan 
United Church, Trinity Lu- 


theran Church and Knox Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. An- 
other six churches are support- 
ing the project by supplying 
volunteers, donations and 
committee members. 

While the focus group is 
homeless people, 18 to 30 
years of age, older people are 
admitted as well. There is a no- 
tolerance policy towards alco- 
hol, but if someone has had a 
few drinks and is not causing 
any problem, he or she may be 
allowed to stay. Otherwise, the 
person will be taken to detox 
or the Hope Mission van will 
be called to pick them up. 

The people staying at 
Stathcona Baptist Church were 
favourably impressed with the 
shelter. Wayne Solomon, one 
of the gray-haired guests at the 
church, said he has stayed at 
the George Spady Centre, the 
Royal Hotel and Urban Manor, 
and the Strathcona Baptist 
Church is the best place yet. 

Carl Dolemo agreed. As he 
sat eating a hot supper of meat, 
vegetables and rice prepared 
by a Korean group, he said, “I 
usually stay at the Herb 
Jamieson Centre, but my time 
there has run out. I’m glad they 
wouldn’t let me stay — this 
place is way better.” 

Gordon McGilvery is one of 
the younger guests. He said he 
usually sleeps outside by the 








doors of the Shaw Confer- 
ence Centre, but he came over 
to bring his friends, Bearclaw 
and Russell. “I’m trying to 
look after my bros. It’s finally 
nice to see something like this 
on the south side,” he said. 


For Bearclaw, it was-his— 


first visit to the church. “At 

least they feed you and give 

you a mattress,” he said. 
After the meal, people 
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Churches bring homeless out of the cold 


settled down for the night. 
Some took out pocketbooks to 
read until the lights were put 
out at around 11:30. 

The idea of opening churches 
as overnight shelters met with 
some resistance from the Old 
Strathcona community. After 
City Hall approved zoning for 
the use of the six churches for 
overnight shelter, one resident 
of Old Strathcona distributed 
anti-shelter literature in an ef- 
fort to prevent the use of the 
Knox-Metropolitan United 
Church. Steve Young, a 34- 
year-old police officer who 
lives across the street from the 
church, believes the city’s 
homeless population should be 
confined to shelters and 
outreach services in the down- 
town core. 

Seventy-five people at- 
tended a community informa- 
tion meeting Dec. | held at 
Knox-Metropolitan United 
church. Minister Linda Gow 
said that many people were 
appreciative of the direction 
the churches have taken, but 
some had grave concerns for 
their neighbourhood. 

She said, “It’s not the 
homeless people who do all the 
damage, but people are still of- 


fended.” 

Some people said they felt 
their community had been 
overrun with people too of- 
ten, with the Fringe and other 
events during the summer. 

Steve Young and others 
appealed the rezoning to per- 
mit use of the church as a 
shelter, but the appeal was 
rejected by the Subdivision 
and Development Appeal 
Board at City Hall. 

“T’m alarmed in a sense,” 
Ward 4 Councillor Joann 
Batty said. “I think we need 
to show more compassion for 
homeless people.” She said 
there are about 75 homeless 
adults in the Old Strathcona 
Area. 


People who are interested 
in learning more about the 
project or becoming involved 
by volunteering or donating 
food can contact Richard 
Weber, Volunteer Co- 
ordinator at 468-6290. 


The last homeless count 
was taken in 2002. There 
were 1,915 people found to 
be homeless, with 1,213 “ab- 
solutely homeless” and 702 


“sheltered homeless”. 
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Picking my friends 


By Dave Berg 


It is long overdo that I pay 
my respects to some of the 
more wonderful people | 
have had the pleasure to 
spend time with in my jour- 
neys. | am speaking of peo- 
ple I pass almost every day, 
and I know that some of you 
will appreciate my acknowl- 
edgement. Many of us would 
like to ignore your presence, 
or at least pretend that there 
is no reflection of our behav- 
iour that would speak ill of 
our own good fortune. True, 
we make judgments based on 
appearances, yet there is a lot 
that we could learn should 
we choose not to look away 
- a ‘bargain bin’ education 
into the values we place on 
life. 


This story starts a long 
time ago in the city of Ed- 
monton. It would be hard to 
recognize the city now com- 
pared to the city I rode into 
on 350 horses - all wearing 
the Chevy brand. I don’t 
know which, me or the city, 
has changed more. I guess it 
comes down to what per- 
spective you view it from. 
The business entrepreneur 
from Hicksville, Alberta 
couldn’t have seen the city as 
I do today; nor would the 
strung-out addict who 
skimmed too much cream 
from the milk of human na- 
ture. My measure of progress 
may seem to have slid down- 
ward, yet I believe that it was 
not until I ‘opted out’ that I 
realized how backward I had 
been viewing life. 

There is a saying in Un- 
ions and other groups sur- 


rounding ‘solidarity’... look 
out for your neighbour, or 
they will not be there when 
you are next in line. By dis- 
regarding this measure, we 
feel unable to compete 
against the conglomerates 
which distance themselves 
ever farther from our grasps, 
while we limit our reach 
even farther through debt 
burden and dependence. We 
battle among ourselves, al- 
ways losing ground, while 
new consumer territories are 
being drawn onto maps. 

A new catchphrase on 
the mouths of many is the 
fallout and burden surround- 
ing ‘Credit Card Creep.’ 
(not the creep with the credit 
card but the creep of the card 
itself). We have slowly sold 
our independence and our 
voices to debts we are hav- 
ing a hard time balancing. 
Because of this burden we 
have become fearful to raise 
our voices lest someone rec- 
ognize us and make us the 
next target in this ever-com- 
petitive society. Has anyone 
stopped long enough to spot 
the finish line to this race? 
Are we going for the 
gold...or the gold card? 
Fool’s gold is as plastic as 
the materials and products 
we consume with it. While 
true, not all that glitters is 
gold; also, not everything 
that is thrown away is gar- 
bage! 

It is the ‘picker’ that I 
wish to acknowledge here 
today. Though I will speak 
of one person specifically, 
there are many who will 
know of what and whom I 
speak. I mention no names, 


Soupline Bob -overnight at the fire station 


‘Fred, wake up!" 
I cant sleep 





and while I will not and can- 
not claim that all people who 
pick garbage are of the same 
ilk, I had the greatest of hon- 
our of having met those who 
are. 

By way of introduction, I 
will claim to be an educated 
and somewhat traveled person 
who has had privilege and 
opportunity bestowed upon a 
pre-existing addiction prob- 
lem that never really went 
anywhere... no matter where 
it took me! I’Il start in one of 
those places now. I was diag- 
nosed with HIV in 1991; I was 
26 at the time. It altered my 
life. 1 became damaged goods, 
a burden upon society, gar- 
bage to be disposed of. My 
self-image had been altered, 
the vision of career and fam- 
ily faded before my eyes. I 
drifted to the curb to rot. I was 
not alone. The ‘gutter’ is ac- 
tually quite a thriving place. 
It holds a market share; activi- 
ties sometimes go unnoticed, 
yet they have direct bearing 
on our lives today. 

Take recycling for exam- 
ple. There are quite a number 
of ways to survive on the 
street without arousing or 
drawing too much attention to 


yourself. In fact, picking gar- 
bage permeates like a skunk’s 
odor, should you ever wish to 
be left alone! Yet a quick 
search on the Government of 
Alberta web site should net 
you a minimum of 117 hits 
to pick from! According to 
the ABCRC (Alberta Bever- 
age Container Recycling 
Corporation -— _ http:// 
www.abere.com), close to 
800 million bottles and con- 
tainers (over 70% of those re- 
fundable) were returned for 
refund last year alone. This 
represents more than 50 mil- 
lion kilograms of materials 
diverted from our landfills, 
and this does not include the 
scrap metals, electronics, fur- 
niture or clothing that you 
might glimpse should you 
peek into a grocery cart be- 
ing pushed passed you on the 
street. I could write an arti- 


cle on conservation and eco- © 


responsibility of the picker 
from this angle alone - at least 
40% of this diversion can be 
attributed to the ‘picker’... 
but I will pass on that for 
now. 

Pickers do not carry fancy 
titles like ‘Sanitary Engineer’ 
or ‘Environmental Practition- 
ers’ — most of us just refer to 
them as bums, scum, or nui- 
sances - our loss, really. It is 
for this reason I chose to 
write this article. I, too, was 
left to rot in the gutter, and 
had it not been for one of 
these bums it is likely that I 
would have long since been 
planted in the landfill myself. 
It was through this person, 
who saw value where society 
saw trash, that I became pol- 
ished. 


This person picked me 
off the ground and took me 
into his home. He cleaned 
the dirt and tarnish away. He 
detailed the nicks and abra- 
sions I had suffered and, 
when satisfied, returned me 
to our market of over-con- 
sumption; much like we 
would find a ‘steal’ at a flea 
market and slowly restore it 
to its earlier splendor. While 
this effort cost him plenty in 
the process, he anticipated 
the day he would see the 
‘profit’ of his labors. 

His reward may have 
come too late. As I write this 
article, my friend is lying in 
a hospital bed with conges- 
tive heart failure. He suc- 
cumbed to the lifestyle he 
had chosen, while I pros- 
pered through his labors. I 
am shamed by the unfair- 
ness that I feel. It is he, not 
I, who should benefit from 
the efforts exerted. It is I, not 
him, who should lose in this 
battle. A 

I have been salvaged 
from the scraps left behind. 
I feel duty bound to ac- 
knowledge, however feebly, 
the lives of those who see 
beyond the tarnish of mis- 
use. These people are usu- 
ally too proud to beg di- 
rectly. They will not ‘lower’ 
themselves to panhandle or 
beg. They are willing to live 
off the meager scraps we 
leave in our trash. They are 
true experts in the value of 
products we often overlook. 
They deserve more than we 
leave behind. God bless 
them, one and all. 


with you 


And my 
snoring 


eee 


.4,] Are you awake?j: 2*-2 *= => 





The high cost of homelessness 


By Linda Dumont 


The Edmonton Housing 
Trust Fund (EHTF) is fund- 
ing four winter emergency 
shelter projects for a cost of 
up to $397,275 until April 
2004 to provide emergency 
shelter for the homeless. 
Three of the four projects are 
in the downtown area, the 
other in Old Strathcona. 

The Hope Mission — 
Trailer Two — has beds for 60 
intoxicated men. In addition 
to the trailer put in last year, 
an additional trailer has been 
set up in the Herb Jamieson 
Centre parking lot. 

The Hope Mission’s 
Mandown Project provides a 
van that is equipped to help 
individuals sleeping outside 
or who are at risk on the street 
due to cold weather. At risk 
individuals will be given cof- 
fee and offered shelter. The 
project is a joint partnership 


between the Hope Mission, 
the City of Edmonton’s 
Emergency Response Medi- 
cal Service and the Edmon- 
ton Police Service. 

The YWCA Downtown 
facility has converted three 
dorms to provide emergency 
shelter. They can accommo- 
date five men and five 
women and have one room 
for a family of up to five peo- 
ple. To date, the men’s dorm 
has been filled every night, 
the women’s most of the 
time, and a few families have 
stayed in the family room. 

The Out of the Cold Win- 
ter Emergency Shelter Soci- 
ety opened in Old Strathcona 
Dec. 22. Four churches are 
taking turns providing over- 
night shelter for up to 45 peo- 
ple per night, with six other 
churches providing support 
through donations and vol- 


Sports - Mid-Season synopsis 
Bums Hall versus 
Bankers Hall 


By Jeff Newfield aka Billy Three Jugs, Calgary, Alberta 


Game One Sept 2 2003 


Bankers Halls wins by forfeit (It seems the Bums Hall 
Hosers squad attempted to ride the C-train for free and 


was delayed for some reason). 


Game Two Sept. 8 2003 


Bankers Hall wins by forfeit — Officials called the game 
before it started for relentless panhandling of the Bankers 


Hall Hypos. 


Game Three Sept. 19 2003 Bankers Hall Hypos — 1 


Bums Hall Hosers — 0 


Goal scorer Joe Millionaire Third period, empty net 

The Hosers strategy of pulling their goalie for the entire 
third period was nullified when Big Bear Barry 
highsticked Joe Millionaire and was sent to the Detox box 
for five, handed a two game suspension and community 


service. 


Game Four Oct. 2 2003 Bankers Hall Hypos - 0 Bums 


Hall Hosers — 2 


Goal scorers Ron Rubby Robital and Tommy Ty Jones 
Third period 4:21, 2:18 Bench warmers Robital and 
James were sent in as substitutes for starting line Hosers 
who wandered off after the second period. 


Game Five Dec. 15 2003 
Game called after a bench-clearing brawl. 





unteers. 

The EHTF works in part- 
nership with the three levels 
of government - federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal, and 
serves as the funding vehicle 
for long-term supportive 
housing. 

In addition, The City of 
Edmonton community serv- 
ices implemented an emer- 
gency measure for when 
temperatures drop below mi- 
nus 25 degrees Celsius (with 
the wind chill factor), using 
Fire Station Number One on 
96 Street and 103A Avenue 
as a warming centre from 7 
p.m. to 7a.m. Last winter, the 
Churchill LRT station was 
used at a cost of $36,000 for 
13 days sheltering about 90 
people per night at a cost of 
$2,700 nightly. The cost for 
this year will be determined 
by the weather. 
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Bearclaw prepares for a night on the mats at the 
Strathcona Baptist Church. 





Personal experiences of homelessness 


It can be overwhelming to think about the number of people who experience homeless- 
ness in America every year and the many different factors that lead people into homeless 
situations. In fact, it’s sometimes too easy to forget that behind all the numbers, statistics, 
and demographic categories there are real people - each with his or her own personal expe- 


rience of homelessness. 


Each of the following stories reminds us that homelessness is, above all, a human problem, 
impacting each life a little differently. Read the accounts below for an introduction to the 
diversity of people who become homeless and the uniqueness of each of their experiences. 
Then remember the one thing that they have all had in common - the lack of a place to call 


home. 

Lois 

“The hardest part of being 
homeless is the waiting. 
My daughter Jasmine and | 
desperately want stability, 
but we just can’t seem to get 
there...” 


JoAnn 

”When I was growing up, I 

had a dream-like all children 

do. In high school, I had ex- 

ceptional grades, and when 

I graduated, I was accepted 

to university...” 

Cheryl 

“T need to tell you who | am. 


Melanie 

“During the first ten years of 
my. life, | could never imag- 
ine myself being homeless. 
Little did I know I would be 
left without any of my posses- 
sions and become homeless 
only four years later. Living 
from day to day not knowing 
where my next meal was go- 
ing to come from or where my 
family was going to sleep that 
night was incredibly scary.” 


I need somebody to listen to me. 
I did 30 years of my life on the streets 


of Washington, DC. 


It’s getting so that people don’t care 


anymore. 


When you see a homeless person on the 


street, 


Smile, say I love you, and pray for us. 
Homelessness is not all right. 


People are not animals.” 


George 

“When you’re homeless, 
you’re in survival mode. I 
mean, what’s the difference 
between Coco Puffs and 
Count Chocula, anyway? 
Imagine that-they have two! 
You don’t think about all 


. these things. It doesn’t mat- 


ter. You’re just surviving.” 


Leah 

“T am almost 12, and we live 
in a transitional housing pro- 
gram. The worst part of be- 
ing homeless was that my 
dog, Breezy, couldn’t stay 
with us. We had always been 
together through all our tough 
times. That made me sad...” 


Excerts from the Homeless Voices Project in 


Seattle, Washington. 


The Homeless Voices Project is an attempt to raise 


awareness about how homelessness is locally pro- 
duced and individually experienced in communities 


across America. 
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Opinion - Is welfare an issue or non-issue? 


By Linda Dumont 


I found it amusing that 
Lorne Gunter would write a 
column in the Edmonton 
Journal just three days after he 
spoke at a welfare debate 
where he said that welfare had 
not been an issue in Alberta 
for the past ten years because 
if it had been he would have 
written about it. 

Obviously, he now thinks 
it is “an issue”, probably be- 
cause it related to him directly 
in that he spoke ina public fo- 
rum about welfare, saying it 
should not be a basic human 
right. 

It might have been an is- 
sue for him had he ever been 
dependent on welfare himself 
- it could happen to anyone 
given the wrong set of cir- 
cumstances. 

This type of apathy, the 
belief that the only things that 
matter are those that directly 
affect us personally, is the rea- 
son that little is being done to 
help those most in need in 
Alberta. Often it is only when 


we are face to face with the 
real situation that we decide 
to act. The faces of others in 
a newspaper or on television 
may seem no more real than 
movie characters. Both are 
easily forgettable in the mon- 
tage of daily life. 

The average hard working 
Albertan appears to be too in- 
volved in the concerns of day- 
to-day life, getting to work, 
getting the bills paid, taking 
care of the family, and keep- 
ing in shape, to look much 
beyond his or her own per- 
sonal sphere. 

Before I moved to Edmon- 
ton in 1989, I was almost to- 
tally involved with my farm 
animals, my children, and my 
church. Welfare rates or lack 
of them were irrelevant be- 
cause no one in my immedi- 
ate family was on welfare or 
ever had been to my knowl- 
edge. 

Was | lacking in compas- 
sion or was I just lacking in 
knowledge? The inner city 


was a scary place that I avoided 
except to visit Hope Mission 
when my church group was in- 
vited. 

My life changed abruptly 
when my marriage ended and | 
lost everything. My ex-husband 
had purchased the house, the 
furniture, the television, in short 
all of our possessions, with 
money from a workman’s com- 
pensation settlement. I had 
dower rights while I lived with 
him, but when I left, I could 
claim nothing. 

I came to Edmoton with 
three children and my old car. I 
was homeless for three weeks 
while trying to find an address 
so I could collect welfare. The 
system was much more accom- 
modating back then — they ac- 
tually gave me a voucher for 
some very cheap furniture (it 
wasn’t even on the display floor 
with the regular stuff but tucked 
away ina back room in crates), 
and a $100 voucher for house- 
wares — pots, dishes, bedding, 
curtains, etc. The rates weren’t 


great, but I could manage to 
live economically on them. 

But when the present gov- 
ernment came into power in 
1993, everything changed. 
Welfare rates were cut back 
drastically, and they have not 
been raised since even to 
combat the rise in the cost 
of living. 

By then, I had held a few 
short-term jobs. With no 
work experience for 14 
years, I was virtually unem- 
ployable. My skills were all 
outdated. Farming didn’t 
count for much as work ex- 
perience except for unload- 
ing trucks at casual labour 
jobs and moving furniture. I 
worked long enough to col- 
lect employment insurance 
for a year, then was back on 
assistance in time for the 
cuts. 

By 1995, I had an ACE 
job—working for welfare for 
six months. When that 
ended, I took out student 
loans to go to college — it 


was preferable to going back 
on welfare. I finally managed 
to kick the welfare system in 
2000. 

Having been through the 
system, I have changed. There 
were times when I saw no fu- 
ture — only a dead-end of de- 
pendence on welfare, and I 
was just too tired to care. I 
learned to survive, to set aside 
all pride and do what had to 
be done, whether it was sell- 
ing street newspapers, getting 
sandwiches at food-lines so 
my daughter could have lunch 
the next day, or waiting for a 
hamper at a food bank depot. 
When your income is inad- 
equate to meet basic needs, 
scrounging for necessities be- 
comes almost a full-time job. 

And, despite what Journal 
Columnist Lorne Gunter 
might believe, when you are 
the one on the receiving end 
of the welfare cheque, welfare 
is definitely an issue. 

















Effects of tasers (stun guns) 


Left: An offficer 
demonstrates the 
use of a taser 


Depending on the application and the individual, im- 
mediate effects (of stun devices) include severe pain, loss of 
muscle control, nauseous feelings, convulsions, fainting, and 
involuntary defecation and urination. Longer-term effects from 
electric shock torture can reportedly include muscle stiffness, 
impotence, damage to teeth, scarring of skin, hair loss, as well 
as post-traumatic stress disorder, severe depression, chronic 
anxiety, memory loss and sleep disturbance. 

Despite their stated adherence to the basic principles of 
international human rights law, including ratifying international 
human rights treaties, governments continue to permit electric 
shock torture and ill-treatment in prisons, detention centres and 
police stations. These violations have been documented by Am- 
nesty International in 50 countries since 1990, and in 18 of 
these countries there was evidence of the use of hand-held 
electro-shock weapons in such violations (see Appendix 1). 
The overall trend indicates that the number of countries where 
such torture is carried out using modern electro-shock stun 
weapons is growing, and there appears to be little or no effec- 
tive international and national regulation by governments of 
the design, use and trade in such weapons. 





The Lighthouse Mission 


running a ‘crack house’. 


for people using drugs? 


rates in Canada. 


low-income tenants. 





Landlord and tenant problems 


By Sedrick Vassell, Director 


Over the past few years I have heard landlords called by many names — slumlords, 
money hungry, greedy and more I am not going to mention at this time. I used to believe 
some of those words because I was on the same side of the fence. 

Today, I understand the responsibility of the landlords — whether with new buildings 
or renovated old ones, to keep them as well maintained as possible. They search for 
good tenants to rent. They may find what appear to be clean living tenants who don’t 
abuse drugs or alcohol. These tenants can even provide them with references. 

However, once the tenants move in, it becomes a different story. Their friends start to 
come over; the drinking and drugs come alive. Then the landlord gets the blame for 


“Why,” the Bible says, “when they are spoiled, what will you do?” The inner city is 
overrun with drugs. Meth labs are everywhere. The police can’t stop the flow of drugs. 
The government is lenient and giving in to the use of drugs, so why blame the landlord 


The landlords are fighting for their lives to keep their buildings from being destroyed 
by drug dealers and users, alcoholics and prostitutes. Some community groups in the 
city are calling on the city to close down every building in which people use drugs or 
alcohol. These groups are knocking at Edmonton Safe Housing and Capital Health’s 
doors demanding them to board up buildings where drugs and alcohol are used. 

If every landlord were to evict all those tenants that use drugs or alcohol, the home- 
less count would rise dramatically. Edmonton would have one of the highest vacancy 


Ask yourself the question — where was the landlord when your son or daughter was 
working the streets. Ask, what is the landlord to do as a good community person who 
wants his or her building to be free of drugs and alcoho? 

What are you doing about it? 

You are either part of the problem or part of the solution. 


Sedrick Vassell has renovated houses and an apartment in the inner city. He rents them out to 
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Train-hopping - the cheap way to travel 


By Rod Graham 
Modern-day hoboes 


Train-hopping is very dangerous if you have 
never done it before. But if you go along with 
someone who knows the dangers and has experi- 
ence it can be relatively safe. 

I first learned that people were still hopping 
trains after | interviewed a young couple on Por- 
tage Avenue in Winnipeg, Manitoba in the sum- 
mer of 1994. I almost sauntered on past them but 
noticed they were probably not local because of a 
couple of things. They had been trying to squee- 
gee on Portage Ave. Local kids know that the es- 
tablishment doesn’t like squeegeeing on Portage 
Ave or in Osborne Village. It’s one of those laws 
that is selectively used. Ironically, they are allowed 
to squeegee (wash car windows for change) else- 
where without fear of being fined. The reason is 
that the cops know which businesses whine in 
which area and where the business communities 
are more tolerant. Unlike some cities where cops 
are humane, some of the cops in Winnipeg listen 
to the businesses and act as enforcers for their every 
complaint. 

Ironically, in Winnipeg, the neighborhoods 
where the people are supposed to be the most pro- 
gressive are the most intolerant. But anyway, when 
kids have been fined, judges often just throw the 
charges out of court lecturing police and the bu- 
reaucrats at the same time. They do have the power 
to do so when accused persons plead not guilty 
and a good defense is applied. 

Back to the transient youth whom I thought 
were unusual - one thing that struck me was that 
the kids were particularly dirty and their finger- 
nails were completely black as coal. I thought for 
sure they were homeless because they carried their 
belongings, too. The “grunge look” was popular 
at the time but even the biggest aficionado of 
grunge wasn’t as filthy. It looked as if they had 
used dust as foundation make-up. It isn’t unusual 
for a person to collect some dirt when hitchhiking 
and sleeping in the open, but I couldn’t figure out 
why they were so completely dirty - so I asked 
them straight out. They were from Quebec City 
and had ridden the rails all the way. 

I went on to follow the wanderings of this cou- 
ple and also their friends, another couple, for five 
years. The four of them claim to have one hun- 
dred and fifty tickets from across Canada for 
squeegeeing between them. But that’s another 
story... 


The Long distance hopper 


When I saw David walking near the train/bus 
station in Jasper, Alberta six years later I recog- 
nized him immediately as a train hopper. David 
had the dirtiest fingernails I had ever seen and like 
every train hopper I’d seen, was dirty as hell. But 
he was a refreshingly honest and down to earth 
person. 

I struck up a conversation with him and he took 


me back to his campsite about a hundred meters 
north of the station near a clump of bushes. 

He told me he had ridden the rods all the way 
to New Brunswick previously and southwest to the 
southern States, although he is only 17 years old. 


David’s story 


“The worst trip I ever had was riding a flatbed 
in the pouring rain all the way from Quebec to New 
Brunswick. When I jumped on it was sunny and | 
thought, ‘what the hell’ but as the train was 
underway it became cloudy and there was nowhere 
to go. You have to be very careful of mistakes like 
that. You can’t just get off or change cars on a 
freight train unless it slows or stops. It poured rain 
all the way and there was no cover. When I climbed 
off the train I was shivering and cold.” 

John went on to tell me what cars are the best 
and which are the worst. Of course, he included 
flatbeds as one of the worst. 

Apparently one of David’s first mistakes was 
one of the most common ones, too. Once the train 
starts and is underway it may not stop when you 
want to stop. At that point you are just along for 
the ride however far the train is going. It is impos- 
sible to jump off when going forty miles an hour. 


David’s advice for train hopping 


David gave me advice about train hopping. 
Never jump on a coal train, whatever you do. You 
can’t get out of some of them. If it’s a hotshot (a 
train that won’t stop for hundreds of miles or more) 
make sure it’s the one you want to take or you’ll 
have to make a big detour. If possible, hop on only 
if the train is not moving. A moving train can be 
deceptive and will appear to be going slowly when 
in fact, it is moving much faster than it appears. 

The best cars are grain cars,gondolas, auto car 





riers and engines. The worst cars are boxcars, gon- 
dolas with no bottoms and coal cars. Contrary to 
what one might think boxcars should be avoided. 
If someone shuts the door and locks it you are as 
good as dead because they are airtight and you will 
eventually suffocate. The best of all are engines. 
Some of the freighters have two or even more en- 
gines and some are empty with the engineers just 
riding on one of them. Inside the engine cars are 
refrigerators, running water, and even bunks to 
sleep in. Nowadays some trains are two miles long 
and have two or more engines. 

“T jumped on a gondola to Toronto from Ot- 
tawa,” David said. “I had one of the best rides ever 
because I jumped on a car carrier that was carry- 
ing army vehicles. | sat inside an army truck with 
a huge seat to sleep on. It even had a radio to listen 
to. I rode it all the way through because it went on 
from Toronto to Edmonton straight through Win- 
nipeg. I then rode a grain car to Jasper from Ed- 
monton. I hopped off it here because it looks so 
cool in Jasper.” 

John decided to split from us and hitchhike 
south from the Jasper area. He was heading for 
Vancouver. I prefer the north coast of BC so David 
and I decided to hop a train to Prince Rupert. 


On to Prince Rupert BC 


We were lucky to catch a grain train early in 
the morning east of Tete Juan Cache, a small town 
west of Jasper. We only waited a couple of hours. 
For the first few minutes after hopping on we re- 
mained hidden inside the grain car till we were out 
of range of any people. At each end of a grain car 
is a big hole. There is ample room in the hole for 
two or even more people. Inside, you can keep 
away from the elements and away from being seen. 


Continued on page 10 


ss 


Photo by Rod Graham 


John, with his dog, and another train hopper stop for a break in their travels. 
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The Penniless Martha 





I remember getting a cross- 
stitch kit for Christmas when 
I was younger. I did a few 
stitches, got frustrated and 
quit. I packed the whole thing 
away in a box, where it still 
sits, waiting to be finished. 


Now, embroidery is one of 


my hobbies; I love it and | 
can’t believe I didn’t finish 
that cross- stitch. It still gets 
frustrating sometimes, but 


Lazy Daisy 


Bring the thread up 
through the fabric. Hold it down 
with your thumb and insert the 
needle again at the starting point. 


knowing how beautiful it will 
be when I’m done keeps me 
going. 

Embroidery is an inexpen- 
sive way to decorate and per- 
sonalize anything made from 
fabric: Cushions, clothing, 
curtains, etc. All you need is 
a needle, some thread and a 
will to create. 
you’re like me, once you’ve 
discovered how easy it is — 
look out — nothing fabric will 

be safe from stitchery. 

I started by borrowing 
every library book I could find 
that described different 
stitches and possible patterns. 
But once I had gained some 
confidence | started trying my 
own patterns — that’s when it 
really gets exciting. 

I have been able to find my 


thread at thrift stores, but if 


you need that certain color, it 





Bring it out a short distance 
away, making sure the needle is 
over, rather than under, the 
thread. Now make a small hold- 
ing stitch at the top of the loop. 
This stitch can be used randomly 
or in a bunch to make flowers. 


Feather Stitch 


The feather stitch is a 
vertical stitch and is worked 
down toward you. The only se- 
cret is to remember to always put 
the needle in at B, straight across 
from where the thread came out 


In fact, if 


shouldn’t be more than 50 
cents at a craft store. All that 
beauty for cheap. And now 
that I think of it, maybe I'll dig 
up that cross-stitch and finally 
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finish it. 

There are so many dif- 
ferent stitches, I can’t show 
them all, but here are my 2 
favorites - the lazy daisy and 
the feather stitch. 


Both stitches are 
shown below - the lazy daisy 
on my daughter’s dress, and 
the feather stitch on the cloth 
behind her. 


Train-hopping through 


the rockies 


- continued from page 11 


If you have camping mats, 
you can curl up and sleep, too. 
As the long train wound its 
way through the Rockies, 
David set up his Primus stove 
and pulled out a bottle of wa- 
ter to make some fresh cof- 
fee. We then poked our heads 
out and sat sipping coffee 
looking at the majestic sight. 
The sky was a deep blue and 
the cool mountain air was ex- 
hilarating. We sat in silence 
like two people from another 
planet viewing for the first 
time the passing valleys, rush- 
ing waters, and giant ever- 

green trees. 
As we proceeded slowly 


| towards Prince George we 
| played cards just outside the 
| hole where there is a small 
| platform. The grain train took 


its time. After we tired of 
cards we put our daypacks out 


_and lay back enjoying the sun. 


Prince Rupert was still far 


| away when we saw the ocean. 
| It glistened in the warm sum- 
| mer sun beckoning us on to 
| whatever the future might 
| hold and promising freedom. 
| It was then that I saw bald 


eagles in the dozens. They 
were perched in trees near the 
water’s edge. Bald eagles are 
not as solitary as one might 
think 

At the coast of BC in the 
small city of Prince Rupert 
David and I separated. I went 
on to an old mining town 
called Stewart, BC, north of 
Prince Rupert, to visit old 
friends there. David said he 
was going to hang out in 
Prince Rupert and look for 
work. 

So what does this have 
to do with poverty or even any 
social issues? Poor people be- 
gan traveled this way well 
over a hundred years ago 
when circumstances necessi- 
tated having free transport. 
Poor people are still traveling 
this way. 

A note to the wise, how- 
ever the fine you might earn 
train hopping may be more 
than a ticket bought from 
Greyhound or Via Rail and 
traveling the same 
distance...But the adventure 
obtained in train hopping is 
priceless. 
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Hate crimes against the homeless 


If the Edmonton City 
Police records showed a 
significant rise in the number 
of crimes listed as hate crimes 
in 2003, it will be because last 
year they launched a division 
to do research on how to handle 
hate-crimes. Constable 
Huggins and Constable Steve 
Camp of the Edmonton Police 
Service have been Hate and 
Bias Crime Co-ordinators 
since January 13, 2003. 

Hate crimes are prosecuted 
under Section 718 of the 
Criminal Code of Canada and 
are crimes where a person is 
motivated by bias, prejudice or 
hate towards an identifiable 
group based on race, color, 
disabilities, gender, sexual 
orientation, language, religion, 
ethnicity or any similar factor. 
If a crime is determined to be 
a “hate crime”, the sentence is 
stiffer. 

Huggins said that according 
to their definition of hate 
crimes, there are two key 
phrases - the suspect is 
motivated in whole or in part 
by bias or prejudice, and the 
hatred can be real or perceived. 

Because hate crimes deal 
with a person’s motivation, 
they are sometimes difficult to 
prove, but a number of factors 
can be used to indicate that the 
motivation is hate. These are 
the language used during the 
assault or act of aggression 
such as “you stupid Packy”. 
There is no association 
between the attacker and the 
victim. It is a random act. 
There may be a historical 
animosity and/or there may be 
ahistory in the perpetrator such 
as being a member of a white 
supremacy group, tattoos, pro 
white graffiti or literature. Ina 
hate crime there is an absence 
of any other motives. The 
attack is not against the person 
but the person’s identity. To 
prove a hate crime, there have 
to be a number of factors, not 
just one. 

No study has been done 
in Canada specifically on hate 
crimes against the homelss but 
in the United States, the 
Naional Coalition on 
Homelessness kept statistics 
on hate crimes against people 
who were homeless. 


History of hate crimes 
against homeless in the 
USA 

Over the past several 
years advocates and homeless 
shelter workers from around 
the country have received 
news reports of men, women 
and even children being har- 
assed, kicked, set on fire, 
beaten to death, and even de- 
capitated. From 1999 through 
2001 alone, there have been 
110 murders of people with- 
out housing by housed peo- 
ple, 140 victims of non-lethal 
violence in 82 cities from 32 
states and Puerto Rico. 


Who Commits Hate Crimes 
and Violence Against Peo- 
ple who are Homeless? 

Most hate violence is 
committed not by organized 
hate groups, but by individual 
citizens who harbor a strong 
resentment against a certain 
group of people. Some are 
“mission offenders,” who be- 
lieve they are on a mission to 
cleanse the world of a particu- 
lar evil. Others are “scape- 
goat offenders,” who vio- 
lently act out their resentment 
toward the perceived growing 
economic power of a particu- 
lar racial or ethnic group. Still 
others are “thrill seekers,” 
those who take advantage of 
a vulnerable and disadvan- 
taged group in order to sat- 
isfy their own pleasures. 
Thrill seekers, primarily in 
their teens, are the most com- 
mon perpetrators of violence 
against people who are home- 
less. 


2001 Hate Crimes Statistics 


e Total Number of 
deaths in 2001: 18 

e Total Number of 
Victims Who 
Suffered Non-Lethal 
Violence: 61 

e Number of Cities 
Where Crimes 
Occurred: 29 

e Known Ages of 
Accused/ 
Convicted: 14 
(five), 15 (eleven), 
16 (six), 17 
(thirteen), 18 (six), 
19 (four), 21 (two), 
22, 23 (two), 25 








(two), 26, 27 (two) 
Phe Bye, BIS, 

e Known Ages of 
Victims: 22, 23, 24, 
29 SS W350 36.050 
(two), 39 (two), 40, 
42 (four), 45, 46, 47 
(three), 50 52 (two), 
53, 54 (two), 55 
(two), 58, 74 

e Gender of Victims: 
Male 50; Female 4 


Examples of Hate Crimes 
and Violence Against 
People Experiencing 
Homelessness 
**Thirteen youths face 
murder charges from 
“wilding” rampage, 
Paterson, NJ (June 2001) 
On the last day of school, a 
group of 15-17-year-old 
males paraded through the 
streets of Paterson, in search 
of a victim. In broad 
daylight, the teenagers 
kicked, beat, and killed 42- 
year-old Hector Robles, a 
homeless man who was well 
liked by the people in the 
community whoknew him. 
The boys allegedly attacked 
him on the street with their 
hands and feet. The 
prosecutor said the suspects 
“were going through his 
pockets, trying to see what 
they could get.” Witnesses 
said up to 20 kids were 
involved in the attack. 
Robles died from multiple 
blunt-force injuries to the 
torso, including a ruptured 
kidney and spleen. 


** Man repeatedly hit with 
metal pole, Spokane, 
Washington (March 2001). 
Police and witnesses say 
White wanted to end a night 
of celebrating his 21st 
birthday with a fight. Police 
say he and Michel headed 
home drunk from a downtown 
bar and grabbed a metal pipe 
in front of the Davenport 
Hotel. To conclude his 21st 
birthday celebration, Justin 
White and his friend, Jonathan 
Michel, beat a homeless man 
over a dozen times with a 7 
foot, 10 pound pole. Rick Rice 
had been sleeping, trying to 
keep warm under a blanket 
beneath the overpass of 
Interstate 90, when he was 
attacked and killed. 

** Homeless Man in 
Wheelchair Dies on Fire, 
Honolulu, Hawaii (October 
2000).Firefighters responded 
to a small rubbish fire and 
discovered a 48-year-old 
homeless man lying 
unconscious five feet from the 
fire. The man’s wheelchair 
was on fire and he was 
suffering from head and facial 
wounds and appeared to have 
been beaten. He was taken to 
Queen’s Medical Center, 
where he died a short time 
later. 

** Homeless Man Set on Fire, 
Kissimmee, Florida (January 
2000). A homeless man 
reported to police that he was 
set on fire after trying to sella 
gold necklace to four men on 
the street. Earl Lawrence, 34, 
reported that the men poured 


gasoline on the necklace after 
throwing it on the ground. 
When he attempted to put the 
fire out, one of the suspects 
poured gasoline on him and 
set him on fire. Lawrence 
remained at the hospital in 
stable condition with third 
degree burns to his legs, back, 
and buttocks. 

**Man Kills Homeless Man 
and Receives Community 
Service as Punishment 
(November 1999). 

On November 15, 1999, 
Robert W. Sanchez, 38, shot 
and killed William McKinley 
Long, 50, from his second 
story bedroom window witha 
12-gauge shotgun. Long was 
attempting to strip copper wire 
and tubing from a junked 
refrigerator that Sanchez had 
left in the street. In June of 
2000, a jury sentenced 
Sanchez to a 3-1/2 year 
sentence for the November 
killing, but asked the judge to 
probate the sentence. Mr. 
Sanchez, who faced a 
maximum sentence of 10 
years and a $10,000 fine, was 
given two years’ community 
supervision instead. 

** Teens Stab Homeless Man 
18 Times, Seattle, Washington 
(August 1999). 

Three teens stabbed a 
homeless man 18 times, 
leading to his death. The teens 
then left the body of David 
Ballenger on a heap of refuse 
under Interstate 5. Ballenger, 
46, was remembered by his 
family as a gentle, loving man. 
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The Healing Touch- fiction by Natasha Laurence 


She stood at the door of his office holding a hand- 
lettered cardboard sign that read: The Healing Touch. 
It was eight-thirty in the morning - Cedric’s workday 


had barely begun and yet there she was - a look of 


nervous determination on her face. Her short, plump 
body was draped in well-worn exotic fabrics: an In- 
dian cotton skirt stampeding with elephants, a Chi- 
nese green silk tunic swimming with golden fish, a 
hand-woven Mexican scarf piled around her neck, the 
ends rippling a rainbow of colour down to her knees. 
Long grey-black hair, held loosely in place by a beaded 
Peruvian hair clip, surrounded her pale round face, 
which was barely occupied by her small features. They 
huddled around her nose as if they were terrified, for 
no obvious reason, of her ears. 

Cedric looked up from where he was sitting in front 
of his computer. 

“Oh God, another one,” he thought. “It’s too early 
for this, way too early. If I have to talk to one more 
nutbar, I’m going to drive my head through this com- 
puter screen.” 

He smiled at the woman. 

“Can I help you?” 

“Well, I certainly hope so. I don’t know where else 
to go.” Her little mouth spread in what seemed to be a 
smile, revealing, as it did, an untidy group of teeth. 

Cedric cringed inwardly. That’s what they all said 
-no where else to go. He could think of a few places. 

He smiled his encouragement to the woman, mo- 
tioning her to a chair. 

“Can I get you a coffee?” 

“Oh no, thank you. I don’t drink it actually, but 
you go ahead.” 

Cedric nodded. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I will. Pll be right back.” Grab- 
bing his coffee cup from beside his keyboard, he hur- 
ried out the door in the direction of the staff room. 
The woman watched him leave, then looked around 
his office with a detailed curiosity. That picture on 
the bulletin board must be his wife... or maybe his 
girlfriend. And those must be some of the people he 
worked with. Such a sad looking lot they were, every 
face misshapen like plasticene handled by rough, un- 
caring hands -this nose sliding to the right, this cheek- 
bone dented in, this mouth gasping for teeth. 

She walked toward the photos and, standing as close 
to them as the desk would allow, stared into each pair 
of eyes. She reached the last one just as Cedric came 
back into the office. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” she said, stepping away from his 
desk. “I was fascinated by your photos.” 

“Yes, there are some interesting faces there, aren’t 
there? But why don’t you have a seat and tell me what 
I can do for you?” 

“Well, first of all, ve heard quite a bit about you,” 
she said, settling her elephants into the chair by the 
door.“ You know, doing things for poor people - like 
the times you’ve been on TV asking for donations for 
the Centre, or the time you spoke at that big banquet, 
I can’t remember what it was about exactly, and then, 
of course, of utmost importance, you do work here.” 
She leaned forward conspiratorially, her hand motion- 
ing toward the door. “It all makes complete sense...” 

Cedric nodded as if he completely understood. 

“You see,” she continued, her eyes filling out like 
raisins soaking in hot water, “I’m here on a mission 
of sorts...” 

Cedric placed his fingertips together, propping his 





forefingers against his lips in an attitude of respectful 
interest. 

“I’m a healer. You may have noticed my sign. I 
heal with my hands...by touch. You see...” she reached 
out to touch his leg, attempting to run her hand from 
his knee to his ankle. Cedric shivered, jerking his leg 
involuntarily out of her reach. 

She gave a tiny, satisfied laugh. 

“That’s not a common response, but it is an inter- 
esting one.” Her eyes gave him as piercing a glance 
as bloated raisins could. “Very interesting.” 

Cedric shifted in his chair, feeling guilty in spite of 
himself. Had she never heard of boundaries, respect, 
my space, your space? 

He smiled weakly, throwing his head back as if he 
were laughing although no sound came out of his 
closed mouth. 

“My, my, my, you’re a jumpy one,” she said with 
the look of a painter who has unexpectedly encoun- 
tered an endless vista of complicated splendour. 

Cedric squirmed. 

“So...you’re a healer...” 

”*Oh yes! And I’ve come to bring healing to the 
poor. I’ve had the same dream every night for the last 
two weeks - it involves you.” She paused, the tiny 
smile returning briefly to her lips. 

“In my dream you speak to me. You say things 
like: ‘The Lord hears the cry of the poor,’ and “what- 
soever you do to the least of my brothers - you do 
unto me.’ You’ve been doing that every night, as I 
was saying, for the last two weeks.” 

Cedric shifted again in his chair. He glanced at his 
phone. Should he call one of his colleagues in, just in 
case? She was probably harmless, in spite of the fact 
she made his skin crawl. He sighed. Just hear her out. 
Listen. Nod. Listen. Nod. Smile. Ask a question. Nod. 
That was usually all it took. There was a good chance 
she didn’t take herself any more seriously than he did. 
Half an hour of getting it off her chest would no doubt 
exorcise whatever bizarre delusion had overtaken her,. 
he said, nodding his encouragement. 

“So, after two weeks I finally figured it out. What 
the dream means.” She took a deep breath, leaning 
forward slightly, “It means that I am supposed to 
work with you here at the Centre, to bring my healing 
to the poor.” 

“To the poote.72 

“Yes, to the people you work with here, you know, 
those people outside the building - the natives, the 
addicts, the drunks... the poor. Do you have any pros- 
titutes here?” 

Cedric nodded slowly. 

“T think there might be a few around.” 

“Perfect. Just perfect. This must be it. I mean...if 
you are in my dream and you say things about the 
Lord and the poor - and you work here - and the poor 
are here - it seems very clear to me that the Lord must 
want me to bring my healing to the poor right here 
where you are. Does that make sense?” 

“TI could see some sense in that, I suppose,” Cedric 
spoke slowly, weighing his words. “But I still don’t 
quite understand what you intend to do.” 

The woman sat back in her chair. 

“Oh, that’s the easy part. With your cooperation 
I’m going to set up a massage table and begin the 
healing. No one will be turned away, no matter what 
their condition, their age, their race. I will heal them 
all for free.” 





The center of her face filled itself completely with 
her smile. It was going much better than she’d ex- . 
pected when she set out from her basement suite at 
seven that morning, hurrying to the bus stop just in 
time to catch the Number 9 across the river. He 
seemed to be a very understanding man - in spite of 
his nerves - so she allowed herself a moment of pride 
for having interpreted the dream message so accu- 
rately. 

Cedric didn’t know what to say. As the silence 
lengthened he closed his eyes appearing to meditate 
on the proposal. When he opened them again, three 
minutes later, the woman was staring at him with 
happy expectancy. He frowned. 

“I’m afraid I won’t be able to help you,” he said, 
cautiously taking the bull by the horns. “I will have 
to refer you to the Manager of Community Serv- 
ices. She’s in charge of all the programs here. You 
would have to go through her.” 

“Oh my, how you worry! I don’t intend to set up 
a PROGRAM!” the woman laughed as if the sug- 
gestion was unbelievably ludicrous. “I just want to 
set up my massage table and get to work.” 

“Do you intend to do that on the Centre prop- 
erty?” 

“Well, if you insist!” She laughed merrily, but 
seeing the look on Cedric’s face, relented. “Actu- 
ally, I thought outside the front door on the sidewalk 
would be good. What do you think?” 

“Abhh...well...there are people there, certainly, but 
there may be an issue with the police.” 

“The police!” a worried frown lodged itself on 
her broad forehead. 

“I’m not sure it’s legal to massage people on the 
public sidewalk...I just don’t know. That’s a good 
question for the Manager of Community Services, 
too, now that I think of it.” He glanced longingly at 
the phone. 

“I’m sure the police won’t mind. It’s all for the 
healing of the poor, after all. Why I’ll massage them, 
too, if they would like. Do you think they would 
like that?” She tilted her head inquisitively, briefly 
preoccupied with the image of massaging the po- 
lice. 

“They would be on duty. I don’t think it’s an op- 
tion.” 

She sighed. “Oh well, I’ll stick to the poor then. 
I’m sure if I explain myself the police will under- 
stand.” 

Cedric shook his head slightly, uncrossed his legs 
and moved to stand up. 

“I’m sorry I wasn’t able to be much help. But I 
wish you luck!” He offered his hand to the woman 
who immediately seized it in both her own. She be- 
gan to manipulate it, with strong sure movements, 
between her fingers. 


to be continued..... 








